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Flanders, which debt he will be liable to if his enemies can prevail over
him"; further stating "that the Lord of Bristol said to Sir John Berkeley
in my presence that if I concurred not with His Majesty's sense in all
things it would be imputed to him, which was to tell me fairly in my
face that I had no sense of my own", and that Bristol had falsely
accused Berkeley of having disclosed confidential information to James.
So far there is little that can be classed as worse than petty annoyance,
though the implications of the last two complaints are serious enough;
but two of James's grievances deserve more than a passing mention: he
objects strongly and with reason to being placed in such a position that
he may be compelled to fight against Turenne, "who is one of the men
in the world I am the most obliged to and have the greatest value for",
and finally, if a servant who is truly loyal to Charles is to be torn from
James's side, he has little credit with the King, and if he does not "pro-
tect so faithful, so eminent and so innocent a servant", then there is
"little sense of justice or honour" in him. The paper concludes with
proposals of accommodation to the effect that Berkeley shall continue
on James's staff and that he and the others shall be granted an indemnity
for helping James to escape, that Charles shall endeavour to control
the relations of his and James's servants, and that, if in future he finds
anything to complain of, he will speak to James directly, and not through
intermediaries.

The effect of this memorial was surprising. Charles gave way on all
points that concerned James's household, and Ormonde was again sent
to James, this time to bring him back to Bruges on his own terms. One
cause of complaint had been removed before James's flight by the
appointment of Bennet as Charles's envoy at Madrid, and Charles set
himself to remove another by being so gracious and affable to Berkeley
that he ceased to swagger and bluster; in fact, so high did he rise in his
sovereign's esteem that in the following year he was raised to the peerage
as Lord Berkeley of Stratton. Radcliffe, with his aspirations still
unsatisfied, died in 1657, and six months after James's return Bristol
was able to write to Ormonde:

The Duke of York's gracious usage of me continues and improves
daily so far as to have removed all shyness of employing me in
business of his particular interest, and truly Sir John Berkeley
carries himself towards me very handsomely and generously.

And to the King he wrote about the same time in similar terms. The
incessant skirmishes of nine years round the person of James had
suddenly terminated in a general amnesty. James, on his side, when he
had time for reflection, was filled with remorse at having disobeyed